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Books 
PEDLAR’S PROGRESS B. M. H. Goddard 


The story of the way in which a bluff, warm-hearted 
pedlar taught a young, disconsolate boy from the city 
to enjoy life. With colour frontispiece and illustrations 
in line. 7/6 net 


SECRET OF THE CAVERNS C. A. Gedge 


Younger boys will enjoy this hearty, action-filled tale of 
saboteurs in Derbyshire during August 1940. Illustrated 
by Desmond Waldeck. 6/- net 


CHILDREN’S THEATRE PLAYS 
David Scott Daniell 


With one exception (intended for very young children) 
these five plays will provide enjoyable reading or acting 
for 9-14 age groups. 5/- net 


BOADICEA : QUEEN OF THE ICENI 
C. H. Abrahall 


A junior historical novel which has as its central char- 
acter the famous British queen. Illustrated by J. H. 
Pemberton. About 7/6 net 


ANIMAL INN Virginia Moe 
The various little inmates of the Trailside Museum, on 


the shores of Lake Michigan, are vigorously described 
for young readers. Illustrated by Milo Winter. 8/6 net 


WINTER AT PIKEY’S STEEP C. E. Roberts 


All children who are fond of the countryside and home- 
ly fun will enjoy the immediate appeal of this book. 
Illustrated by Jack Matthew. 7/6 net 


JACK-IN-A-BUS Rodney Bennett 


The story of a wayward, yet lovable, jackdaw and the 
adventures he encounters. Illustrated by Ernest Aris. 
About 7/6 net 


GEORGE G. HARRAP & CO. LTD. 





























New books by favourite authors 


MONICA EDWARDS 
s f 
THE MIDNIGHT HORSE 

Another exciting story in which Tamzin 
and Rissa have more adventures, take part 
in a pageant, go camping (with their ponies, 
of course) and solve the mystery of the 
hooded horse. Illustrated. 8s. 6d. 


eS y % T VON 

J. SELBY-LOW NDES 
TLDOR STAR 

A new story by the author of Mail Coach 
and Royal Chase, etc. It is set in the 
moat-encircled Manor House at Tattenhoe 
where the happy Stafford family lives and 
has some exciting adventures. Illus. 8s. 6d. 


Coming in the summer 


NOEL STREATFEILD 
THE PAINTED GARDEN 


The adventures of a tamilvy who go to 
America and even take part in making a 
film. This story was serialised in COLLINS 
MAGAZINE FOR BOYS & GIRLS. 

Illustrated 8s. 6d 
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Coming Shortly 


Julian’s River War 
RONALD SYME 


Sixteen-year-old Julian is of a highly inventive nature, and his 
father being a wealthy Australian ranch-owner he has both money 
and space for his experiments. A rocket-car, a harpoon-gun, an 
aero-car, are only a few of his bright ideas, and if they don’t always 


work out quite the way they were meant to — well, that only adds 
to the hilarity and excitement. 
Illustrated by JOHN HARRIS. About 7s. 6d, 


The Vanishing Boy 
STEPHEN FEN\IMORE 


The story of a boy who {soo and the time at the circus 


suddenly learnt how to ¢ There was even one dread- 


become invisible when he ful time when he thought 


wanted to. He had only SS he was never going to get 
to wish hard enough and | ~~ | his body back at all. 
there he wasn’t! Very ed —~, This is for rather younger 
useful when trouble was \ 9 readers than the same 
brewing, but it had its iw author’s Bush Holiday, 
awkward side too and led ¢/ ¥ but is every bit as good 
to any number of curious 


a story. 
situations. There was the i » Illustrated by MARGARET 
time at the Zoo for instance |_ "ea HORDER. About 7s. 6d. 


Recently Published 


Tales O f School 
Tales Out of Schoo 
GEOFFREY TREASE 
A critical survey of contemporary juvenile fiction. 

“ Of value rot only as an educational document. but as a guide to 
all who are ever faced with the task of choosing a book for a 


child.”—-YORKSHIRE POST. 
ILustrated. 8s. 6d. 
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David 
Severn s 


new story for boys and girls 


Dream Gold 


This is a complete departure from David Severn’s popular 


countryside stories, and is written expressly for all those 
young people in their early ‘teens who have arrived at a 
fresh stage in their reading. It is the story of 14 years-old 
Peter Manning and otf his strange friendship with Guy 
[relawney on a Christmas holiday spent with him at his 


home on the Cornish coast. 


Crown 8vo Illustrated qs 6d 
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* During 1949 we will be publishing new books by the following 
well-known Childrens’ Authors 
M. E. Atkinson Robb White Armstrong Sperry 


Norman Dale CAM Walter R. Brooks M. C. Green 
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The Lark in the Morn 


a story for young people by 


Elfrida Vipont 





208 8/6 
pages ‘A beautifully-rounded ‘‘junior net 
novel’’ of family life... .. ‘ 
‘The story, charming and deft in its characterisation, 
glows with an ‘‘inner light’’ of its own.’ 
‘A book to love, for the lovable people you m tinits pages.’ 
Geoffrey Trease 


in the ‘New Era’ and in a broadcast review. 


Oxford University Press 


Amen House, Warwick Square, London, E.C.4 























A New ROSE BROWN Book | 


about the Amaral Children 








TWO CHILDREN OF BRAZIL 


Rose Brown is remarkable for her skill in telling an 
exciting story packed with information. Barbara Euphan 
Todd, in a B.B.C. Children’s Hour review, describes a 
previous book in the series as ‘A book that is warm and 
‘gay and full of happiness, besides being a geography lesson 
come to life. The children are as real as you are. It is an 
entrancing book.” 
also available 
TWO CHILDREN AND THEIR JUNGLE ZOO 
AMAZON ADVENTURES OF TWO CHILDREN 
Illustrated each 7/6 net 
Now in print again 
JOHN AND MARY AT RIVERTON 
THE ADVENTURES OF JOHN AND MARY 


by Grace James 
Illustrated each 7/6 net 


FREDERICK MULLER 











FABER CHILDREN’S BOOKS 








The Story of Your Home 
AGNES ALLEN 


The author ot The Story of the Village and The Story of 
Painting has condensed into this delightfully written and 
illustrated book all that is most interesting about the history 
and development of our homes. She tells of the sort of tives 
our ancestors lived in them, and her story ranges from the 
caves of prehistoric man to the modern steel-and-concrete 
blocks of flats. All the great styles ot our architecture are 
seen growing out of the needs and influences of their period, 
ind there are many fascinating details and’ sidelights. 


Profusely illustrated. 7/6 


Stories for Girls 
edited by KATHLEEN LINES 


These stories have been carefully selected, and each is worthy 
of the high reputation of the writers who follow : H. KE. 
Bates, H. M. Batten, Dorothy Batten, Hugh Chesterman 
A. FE. E. Coppard, Walter de la Mare, Mazo de la Roche 
Lord Dunsany, Eleanor Farjeon, T. F. W. Hickey, W. W. 
Jacobs, Will James, Selma Lagerlétf W. M. Letts, John 
\Masetield, C. Meigs, Naomi Mitchison, Carola Oman, 


Baroness Orczy, A. T. Quiller-Couch, Arthur Ransome, 


Dorothy Sayers, E. ‘Thompson Seton, H. de Vere Stacpoole, 
Helen Waddell, Hugh Walpole, Henry Williamson, Ella 
Y oung. Re-issue 8/6 
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HUTCHINSON’S 
Gift Books tor Children 





Chestnut Library For Boys and Girls 10-16 years 
WILDERNESS CHAMPION By Joseph W. Lippincott 
Illustrated by Paul Bransom 7s. 6d. net 
STORM OF DANCERWOOD By Joseph E. Chipperfield 
Illustrated by C. Gifford Ambler 7s. 6d. net 
RUA: The Story of a Highland Red Deer By W. A. Macleay 
Illustrated by Frank Wallace 6s. net 
CAW-TAW : The Story of a Rook By Katharine M. Wilson 
Illustrated by Len Fullerton 6s. net 
PANZA By J. Harold Carpenter 
Illustrat by G. W. Barrington 7s. 6d. net 
GREATHEART By Jose] E. Chippertield 


li 
Illustrated b ( Gifford Ambler 7s. 6d. net 


NZWALA: The Story of an Impala Antelope 
Written and Illustrated by 


G. W. Barrington 7s. 6d. net 

BLACK LIGHTNING By Denis Clark 

Illustrated by C. Gifford Amble7 7s. 6d. net 

Picture Gift Books For Children 5-9 years 
MONTE MONGOOSE 

CORNY ‘COON Written by Isobel St. Vincent 


WINNIE WOMBAT 
SANDY'S SEVEN TAILS 


Illustrated by Helen Haywood 


CLARRIE COOT All 6s. net 
THE WHIMSICAL PIGLET 
Written and Illustrated by Hilda Boswell 6s. net 
THE CONCEITED FROG 
Written and Illustrated by Dorothy Bu ughes 5s. net 
PENNY PULLET Written by Isobel St. Vincent 
Illustrated by Helen Haywood 6s. net 


FIERY GETS HIS WISH Written by Jean Parson 
Illustrated by Grace Lodge 7s. 6d. net 





Hutchinson’s Books for Young People 
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LUTTERWORTH PRESS 


= [p= Books for the Junior Bookshelf 


Wail 


THE “NUTKIN” SERIES 


An outstanding series of nature books for young people, written 
with warmth and understanding by fdvourite authors and fully 
illustrated by striking photographs, with line decorations by 
Alan Wright, Cicely Englefield, and others. (Children 8-15). 
Sq. Cr. 8vo. 96-104 pp. Each 6s, net. 


CHILDREN’S BIRD GARDEN B. Melville Nicholas 
WILD ANIMAL FRIENDS B. Melville Nicholas 
MEET THESE BIRDS B. Melville Nicholas 


THE NUTKIN FAMILY : the story of a Red Squirrel 
B. Melville Nicholas 
FOLLOW ME by Frances Pitt 


THE LASTING VICTORIES 
Foreword by Peter Scott 
‘ The real and lasting victories are those of peace,’ wrote Emer- 
son, Here is a record of some of those victories—over forty true 
stories of the conquest of mountain and flood ; of ocean and 
desert and forest; of disease and disability—told at first hand 
by men and women who fought for them. Superbly illustrated 
with 63 pp. of photographs. (Boys and Girls 12-16)) Dy. 8vo. 
192 pp. 12s. 6d. net, 
Fiction 
NORMAN LEE Legion of the Eagle 
author of The Terrified Village) 
Second adventure of Capt. Lawless (‘Jerry Moonlight’) and Paul 
Vassar this time engaged in counter-espionage against the 


agents of Napoleon, Thrilling adventure with authentic histori- 
cal background. (Boys 12-16). Cr. 8vo. 216 pp. 6s. net. 


SYLVIA LITTLE Castle School on Holiday 
author of Castle School Gets Going, etc.) 

The “Castle School” series have leapt to the forefront of girl's 

school stories. There is something new and refreshing about 

them for the modern schoolgirl. (Girls 12-16). Cr. 8vo. 192 pp. 

6s. net 








SEND FOR COMPLETE CATALOGUE 
LUTTERWORTH PRESS, 4 Bouverie Street, London, E.C.A4. 





























mes Macmillan Books 


|| Geoffrey Trease 
| THE HILLS OF VARNA 


“ The Hills of Varna has fighting, intrigue 
and dark villainy, without brutality. It is a 
good yarn, one that few children would fail to enjoy and 
the illustrations by Mr. Treyer Evans are exceptionally 
good.” Times Literary Supplement. 8s. 6d. net 


Christine Weston 


BHIMSA: THE DANCING BEAR 


The story of a little English lad who runs off with a 
young Indian of his own age and Bhimsa, his dancing 


bear. “A very attractive story ... with a Mowgli 
touch in it.”"—John O’London’s Weekly. Illustrated by 
Stuart Tresilian. 7s. 6d. net 


Erie Linklater 
THE PIRATES IN THE DEEP GREEN SEA 


This new book, by the author of The Wind on the Moon, 
starts on the Scottish Island of Popinsay. There has 
been a storm and storms have been known to ro!l old 
go'd up the beach so Timothy and Hew are looking for 
treasure. This starts them on their adventures.  Illus- 
trated by W. Reeves. About 12s. 6d. net 


THE WIND ON THE MOON 


Listed by the Library Association as a ** should-never- 
be o1t-of-print book” and awarded their Carnegi- 
Medal. Nicholas Bentley drew the pictures—* always 
exquisitely to the point.” Times Literary Supplement. 

3rd Imp. 10s. 6d. net 


Norah Pulling 
A LITTLE MAGIC FOR THE BROWNS 


Philip Brown bought a marble and it 
turned out to be a magic marble. Un 


fortunately he began to use his new 
” o power a little too freely. Illustrated by 
i Treyer Evans. 5 


os. net 
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PITMAN Books 


cyan 


Treasure Island 


Robert Louis Stevenson's immortal story is delightfully 
retold in pictures by Peter Jackson. The captions under 
each picture are as near as possible to the original text 
and this provides interesting practice for the slightly back 
ward reader. Ready in the early summer. About 7/6 net 


“, Morgan’s Brood 


By Henry Lathrope Marsden Here is an exciting talk 
of pirates in the Caribbean Sea, with thrills and suspense 
cunningly interwoven. 8/6 net 





Yarns of the Seven Seas 


By imander A. B. Campbell. A fine collection of yarns 
! ysteries of the sea, some traditional and others new, 
whic h wi 1 be enjoyed by readers of all ages. 


Bush Christmas 


By Ralph Smart and M. Cathcart Borer An intimate 
story of life in the Australian bush, well illustrated with 
‘stills’ from the children's film of the same title 6/- net. 


Wrong Foot Foremost 


By L. A. G. Strong. Few boys will be able to resist the 
thrilling school story by an author with an obvious gift 


for writing for boys 6/- net. WRO 





<GrOUrs 


FOREMO™! i 
Ferry the Fearless LAS 
By Carola Omar 4 tirring tale of twelfth century 
England Ferry and his dog, Hank, meet with all sorts 
f i. = in trying to beat the treachery of various 
trated 6/- net 


Johel Odd Man In 


By 1rola Oman Johel, brother of A. G. Strong Peter Black 
Ferry the Fearless, sets out on a quest i Lectin. investigates some strange and 
to recover his lost inheritance. A _ grip- shocking events A book which will 
ping sequel 6/- net readily appeal to boys 6/- net. 


SiR ISAAC PITMAN & SONS LTD. 


PARKER STREET, KINGSWAY, LONDON, W.C.2 
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Des signing and Making 
. \ WYER a 
; Over 2§ Wau wid a ra 
, A book for boys, girls and t W t ing » 
elen *ntar cal lations and a 1 t r \ | : a 
t book tries to put boys and girls in the ¢ nv the mphn & 
and invent for ¢ Ives. A great varict f activiti ire covered 
a from making rafts to making a 
‘ “Ag Cr. 81 ibout 10s. 6d. net “ 
P in Sci bs; 
rogress in Science ‘ 
, W. L. SUMNER + 
, ‘The importance of this interpretation of science to human society 
must take its place alongside fundamental researches in such subjects % 
as nuclear physics. It is therefore to be hoped that Progress in Science a 
will be the precursor to a I mg series.’—Natur 
Demy 8v. ) llustrated 8s. 6d. net x 
. 


BLACKWELL aan 


W999 10900 9 090999 199779701081 N89 AN DD PDN 
The Mad 0’Haras Children’s 


PATRRCAA LYNCH Illustrated Classics 


Illustrated by ELAZABETH RIVER "9 
:< Four vols. ready Each 7s. 6d. ne 
Sparkling with Irish sun and rain and : 2 
goes as lightly as a jaunting car.’ TREASURI ISLAND R. L. STEVENSON 
~ John O’London. 8s. 6d. net LITTLE WOMEN _LOUISA M. ALCOTT 
‘ oe TOM BROWN’S SCHOOLDAYS 


THOMAS HUGHES 


=e 


M4 . the » shan Res P 
ae ‘ >» Each of the above three books has many 
Se a Change illustrations in colour, half-tone, and 
RICHARD ARMSTRONG line, by s. VAN ABBE, R.B.A., A.R.E 
I/lustrated by M. LESZCZYNSKI THE PRINCESS AND THE GOBLIN 
‘A book for any one, young or old, GEORGE MACDONALD 
who is interested in ships.’ GEOFFREY Eight illustrations in colour, 14 line 
TREASE ( Tribune). 7s. 6d. net drawings, by CHARLES FOLKARD 


Published this month 


H The Backwood Book Bracken, My Dog 


iI 
‘An attractive tale of a caravan that A new, reillustrated edition of the 
) housed almost as many animals as story May / Keep Dogs? With clever 
4 Noah’s Ark.’ Books of Today drawings from life by ALICE MOLONY 
7s. 6d. net Ss. 6d. net 
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EDMUND WARD OF LEICESTER 
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x ~ 
c TELLERS OF TALES . 
- R. L. GREEN, M.A., B.Litt “ 
7 | Crown 8vo, 264 pages, full cloth, 8/6 net i 
< It told me, pleasantly enough, a good deal which I did not - 
| know about certain authors, and it will be useful when I am in = 
“ql doubt what story-book to buy for a boy or a girl : I shall — ; a - 
“tl DESMOND MACCARTHY in The Sunday Times i 
Cc is 7 
m | KING ARTHUR OF BRITAIN c 
axl B. KENNEDY-COOKE Crown 8vo, 136 pages, quarter bound, of 
> 2 plates in full colour, 7/6 net 
= Far from being ‘dry’ this will make instructive and exciting > 
7 reading for anyone interested in history and literature in - 
Z general.”’ The Library World > 
C ‘Where Caxton failed to issue an ‘imprint of the most x 
© renowned Christian king, Arthur,’ the present publishers have = 
oe | succeeded.” The Bookshelf es) 
ood || ADVENTURE WITH A CARAVAN “ 
= | DAVID MORRIS - 
xr Crown 8vo, 200 pages, full cloth, illustrated, 4/6 net 7 
& Few young people are likely to forecast the end but equally 
x few will be able to put the book down before reaching this end.’’ whe 
bang The Junior Bookshelf o 
4 ~ 
4 | ~ 
2 7 














BOOKS FOR JUNIORS 





We unquestionably carry one of the largest stocks 
in the British book trade, and by largest we mean 
not only quantity but also selection. 


This is well-known to a wide circle of customers 
in all parts of the kingdom who regularly select from 
our stockrooms. 


If you are requiring supplies why not pay us a 
visit of inspection? We are confident you will be 
pleased. 


| #aES ASKEW & SON, LTD. 


CORPORATION STREET - PRESTON 
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LAKELAND 


of The Holiday Adventurers 


MELVILLE 


Cheshire and the Welsh hills 








MUSEUM 








3 good stories coming soon 


ADVENTURE 
PETER LETHBRIDGI 


The breathless story of a Lakeland holiday, a mysterious house 
and a gang of toughs— packed with excitement. By the author 


TROUBLE AT 


M. E. ALLAN 


A vivid, gripping story of a Christmas holiday in historic 
By the rising favourite, author 
of The Adventurous Summer, etc 


STAR THE GOLDEN HORSE 
REGINA WOODY 


The story of Judy’s devotion to Star provides also an enthrall- 
ing and instructive account of riding and stable work. 6/- 


PRESS LTD : 


—_— 





TT 
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6/- 


MANOR 


6/- 

















—— BLACKIE —— 


THE TREASURE OF 

THE NEVER NEVER 

By J. M. and J. C. Downie 
A rousing story of flying, fighting, 
horse-breaking and treasure- 
hunting in the terrible Australian 
desert. With many vigorous 
illustrations. 6s. net. 


Published 


TREASURE TRAIL 

By Monica Marsden 
A trail of clues left by an eccen 
tric old friend, “sinister indivi 
duals,’ a climax of real grimness 
in a thrilling scene and plenty of 
humour, combine to make an ex- 
cellent story. Illustrated. 7s.6d. net 





BLACKIE’S LIBRARY 

OF FAMOUS BOOKS 

New Editions—Just Issued 
lwenty-four of the most popular 
standard books selected from the 
world’s best literature for young 
people Little Women ; Treasure 
Island et 8s. 6d. net each 


ist June 


CAMP CHRISTOPHER 
By Pat Arrowsmith 
rhis story is refreshing with its 
out-door atmosphere, its ‘*‘ Robin 
son Cruso¢ attention to detail, 
and the natural behaviour and 
conversation of four youngsters 
Illustrated 7s. 6d. net. 


—— 66 CHANDOS PLACE, LONDON, W.C.2 -— 
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Illustration by Alfred Kerr from The Cobbler’s Apprentice 
(Hollis & Carter) 
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X& 
Illustration by Joan Kiddell-Monroe trom Long Ears (Dent) 
Editorial 

‘T this time of the year children’s librarians 
have occasion to give some thought to the 
Carnegie Medal. We, too, have been think- 
ing in the same direction and the arrival ot 
Miss Deevy’s appreciation of the work ot 
atricia Lynch reminded us that the creator of the 


Turf-Cutter’s donkey has never received the Medal 


As a citizen of Eire she cannot qualify. 

There is not a librarian in the United Kingdom 
who does not regret that the terms of reference of the 
Carnegie Medal Award exclude Patricia Lynch from 
consideration, for her work is international in appeal 
and is taken to the hearts of English children as en- 
thusiastically as that of the best British writers. 

We have ic!t that in devoting the major part of 
this issue of the Junior Bookshelf to Miss Deevy’s 
appreciative essay, a new story by Miss Lynch, and 
some reproductions of illustrations that have graced 
her work we are paying, on behalf of all British child- 
ren’s librarians, a small tribute to one whose books we 
should indeed be sorry to find absent from our shelves. 
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Patricia Lynch - A Study 
By TERESA DEEV\ 


HICH will you be?” asked Miss Carmi- 

chael. “A teacher or a civil servant?” 

The young girl, thus questioned, looked 

at her, — then came the proud reply. “PI 

learn shorthand and typing and go through 
the world.” ‘This was Patricia Lynch when ‘aged four- 
teen 


Whatever happened about the typing and shorthand 
she has travelled the world, not perhaps in quite the 
way youthfully envisaged, but through the medium of 
her books. By them she is known in every part ot 
her own country, in America, in Britain, France, 
Germany, Sweden, Holland and Australia. By them 
she has won many distinctions and awards Silver 
Medal at the Tailteann Festival here in [reland, 
Certificate of Service to Literature (America), Junior 
Book Club Selection (England), seein Writers 
Award (Ireland) and many more. But one does not 
want a rolling out of long lists, like a tattoo on a drum, 
or a too glaring display of medals. What we want now 
is to pierce through and examine the qualities of this 
children’s storyteller, the qualities that went to making 
Patricia Lynch an asset to her country. 


Much has been said of her classic simplicity, ot her 
gay intermingling of fantasy and fact, but for me her 
outstanding quality is a power not easily labelled ; a 
power of enlargement. Very many writers have, as 
it were, bent down and entered smilingly into the child- 
ren’s world, peopling it with characters of entertain- 
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ment, have played the well known tricks and turns 
pleasing to youthful listeners. hat is not Miss Lynch’s 
way. She leads her readers into a wider space. Her 
world and the children’s world are one and the same, 
but, because she has a wide view, an ever-present sense 
of “ the earth and the fulness thereof,” a lovely recep 
tivity of mind flows round us as we read; we are 
enticed, encouraged to throw open our arms, our minds 
and hearts to the universe, to every created thing 
life, freshly felt, a thing of wonder, the world a plac« 
where anything may happen, a place larger and more 
joy-giving than we had known. 


Here | would give some passage exemplifying what 
[ say, but a whole book, and more than one, must be 
read before this great quality seeps in. 


Eleven books and countless contributions to maga 
zines stand to the author’s name. ‘The stream of he 
literature started, perhaps a little hesitantly, with 7A. 
Cobbler's Apprentice, published in 1932 and _ re 
published in 1948. ‘This is a simple story told with 
great tenderness and humour. A young boy is being 
taken to town to be apprenticed to a cobbler. “ The 
aunt drove the cart out through the wide gateway.” 


* Tll expect you back when I see you !” said the 
uncle to the aunt. 

Shamus looked up at the mountain,—he was wishing 
to see once more the friends he had there, but he must 
sit in the cart beside his aunt. Suddenly across the 
road dashed a big grey hare. ‘he ass shied, his aunt 
shrieked and there they were back in the farmyard 
‘ Not a step more will I stir this day !” declared th« 
aunt. “A running hare across the path is a sign ot 
terrible bad luck. The only thing to do is to turn back 
and keep indoors for the rest of the day !” 
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* Hooray !” thought Shamus. “I'll be off up the 
mountain and say goodbye in style !” 


Next day they went, Shamus drove “ while his aunt 
held a stone ready to throw at any more hares which 
tried to cross their path.” 


“It was grand driving along the high road in the early morn- 
ing. Shamus saw the dew rising before the heat of the sun in 
fine mist. Ducks waddled into pools ; hens clustered at farm- 
house doors ior their breakfast ; men carried in pails of milk 
trom the cow sheds and blue sn oke rose trom chimneys. Then 
they came to the town.’ 


But in the town Shamus finds a harsh master, and 
there are many mishaps. He finds two friends also. 


One night he woke up suddenly He lay quite still for he 
thought he heard voices and at first he was afraid robbers were 
trving to get into the shop. One of them said 

l‘hat boy has a hard life, so he has!”’ 
‘He has indeed !”’ said the second voice. 


‘“ He has a good heart in him too!” 


"That's the truth. Look at the way he shares his food with 

us and it’s little enough he gets himself !”’ 
‘Shamus knew then that it was Black Samboo the cat, and 
Moses, the dog, who were talking. He wanted to hear what 
else they had to say, but he moved and banged his head against 
the wall. “ Someone’s awake!’’ whispered Black Samboo. And 
both the cat and the dog pretended to be asleep. ‘‘ It was only 
me!’’ said Shamus, slipping out of his bed behind the door and 
coming over to the fire. Black Samboo opened one eye and 
looked up at him. ‘ Mee-ow!”’ she said, and began to wash 
her whiskers. ‘“ You weren't talking like that to Moses just 
now!” said Shamus....... . 


In Miss Lynch’s stories there are, nearly always, 
those who can understand animal language, and those 
who cannot, and the fact that the less favoured walk 
side by side with their animal-conversing comrades 
makes the fantasy the more delightfully tantalising 
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“ Betsy can talk !” cries Sheila, in The Grey Goose o/ 
Kilnevin Betsy is her pet goose. whose ‘hissing’ has 
become intelligible, but Fergus, Sheila’s friend, grows 
cross and refuses to believe. 

The Turf-Cutter’s Donkey — the second of this 
author’s books—has won world-wide recognition; has 
been acclaimed as a classic. It stands beside Alice 1 
W onderland, and is held up reprovingly to Peter Pa: 
rebuking that book for the sentimentality with which 
it abounds. How quickly children grow restless unde 
the false note of sentimentality !| How they love com 
monsense !| But when commonsense and fantasy tak: 
hands, as with Miss Lynch, then delight swells to 
clamour for “ more.” ‘This is the word used, as parents 
tell us, in relation to the Patricia Lynch books. 

One remarkable thing about this author is her so 
sudden emergence as a master craftsman. Of very many 
writers, under study, we may take notes—* Here the 
author may be seen as a beginner, here his sense o! 


proportion has strengthened . . . but he still lacks. . 
Here he has gained more control. Here for the first 
time we find...” and so on. But with Miss Lynch, 


as was the case with J. M. Synge, we are startled, joy 
ously startled, by an early arrival at complete master 
ship. From now on, from the time of the publication 
of this second book, all that she writes is hall-marked 
No matter how the subjects vary, how free the move 
ment appears to be, they are all “ under rein.” ‘The 
roads may lead across bogs, up mountain sides, throug! 
villages of dream, or into mist-enveloped land, but stil! 
the master’s hand controls it all. 

The Turf-cutter’s Donkey Goes Visiting is packed 
with adventure. Eileen and Seamus are wandering on 
the wood hillside, and being young people to whom 
the unexpected always happens, they stray into th« 
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camp of the Fianna. Eileen is the first to realise this. 
“They are warriors,” she whispered. ‘“ Seamus ! 
This must be the wood of the Fianna”... “ They 
stood looking at the warriors with their gay cloaks and 
gleaming helmets. Some were playing chess with 
wonderfully carved men, and their boards were flat 
rocks marked in squares. Others were listening to a 
storyteller who kept stopping to drink from a silver 
goblet. Seated ona fallen tree was a harper who leaned 
against his harp and listened to the story. Beyond the 
crowd, seated in acarved chair was the great Finn 
himself.” 

Finn made them welcome, listened. to their story, 
bade them sit down and share the feast and music. 

“Here is the wine of dreams,” said the man with 
the horn as he knelt before the children and handed 
them each a silver cup filled with golden wine.” 





IMustration by Alfred Kerr from The Cobbler’s Apprentice 
(Hollis & Carter 
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But a strange sound comes through the wood—* Hee 
haw ! Hee-haw !” 

“It’s Long Ears !” cried Eileen (Long Ears was 
their donkey). ‘“ Seamus, we must go back !”’ 

And so real life intrudes again... 


Merriment, candour, a sense of the loveliness in 
homely things, these make Miss Lynch’s books a jo\ 
to read, and part of her attraction is the casual way in 
which so much is offered. No stressing, no italics fo: 
her, ever. “ The Ballad Singer had beautiful manners 
when he remembered.” A similar quiet humour ir 
Hans Christian Andersen — “ The pen was put in the 
art museum, and it is there now, unless somebody has 
taken it.” 

King of the Tinkers comes next, published in 1935 

a lovely book, full of restrained excitement. What 
a dare-devil fellow the Chief Tinker is! ‘ Yellow 
Handkerchief’ they call him by reason of his head 
gear. He loves to sing :— 

‘ [’m the cliverest thief in the whole wide world 

Bolt the door when I pass by. 

Fasten the windas an count the hins, 
And shut the pig in the sty. 
But bolt ye may 
An shutter ye may, 
And watch all night an’ day— 
Right from under yer nose I'll lift all I want 

An [Ill dar yez to say me nay !” 


But this is not enough for him. “ Listen to me, 
Michael Fahy,” the Tinker Chief said softly : “’Tis 
my ambition to be king of all the tinkers of Ireland.” 


The Grey Goose of Kilnevin, published in 1940, and 
very beautifully illustrated by Sean Keating, tells the 
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story of Betsy, a very small goose, who makes up her 
mind that she will go to the Fair. Her owner, Jim 
Daly, does not wish to take her ;_ she would spoil the 
look of his fine white flock. But, in the early morning 
when he comes for the flock, Betsy slips out with them. 
“The moon was still in the sky and the geese were cross 
at being roused so early, as if they were wild geese. But 
Jim Daly wanted to be in Kilnevin by seven o'clock, 
so he took no notice of the angry hissings which rose all 
round him. Cracking his switch he soon had every 
goose through the gate and out on the winding boreen. 

“The geese stretched their necks and went along the 
boreen hissing at the shadows. When the moonlight 
shone on a puddle they hissed at that, and when the 
wind rustled the thorn bushes they hissed louder still. 

Jim Daly marched along behind them, and, last ot 
all, came the little grey goose. 

She waddled along happily looking at the shadows, 
the glistening pools, and the fluttering tufts of grass. 
She slithered over stones, she splashed into pools, but 
never once did she hiss. ‘Time enough for that when 
they reached the Fair. . . ‘‘ Now the little grey goose 
discovered that others were going to the Fair. There 
were horses and cows, drovers with big sticks and boys 
and dogs. They made all the noise they could. The 
clattering and lowing, the shouting and barking, raised 
such a din that the little grey goose began to wish she 
had stayed behind in the barn. She looked back, but 
the boreen was so dark and lonely that she bravely 
waddled out on the road, following Jim Daly’s boots 
and the white geese”... I can march as quickly as any 
of them ! thought the little grey goose proudly. The 
rain ceased. ‘There was a quietness that comes over 
mountains just before dawn, and it was then she heard 
the beating of many wings high in the air. 
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The little grey goose put her head on one side and 
took a quick look upwards with one eye. 

A great shadow, shaped like a big V, was flying over- 
head. It was formed by dozens of birds, their necks 
outstretched, their wings beating together, and down 
to the earth floated their wild cry “ Honk! Honk!” 

“The wild geese were flying overhead !” 

I have given this passage, because it seems to me s 
very beautiful. And because I realise that, by reading 
it, others are brought nearer to Patricia Lynch than 
by anything I could say about her. Betsy had many 
adventures, the book is brimful of fun, and of people 
to be remembered. 

Fiddler’s Quest difters from those that went before 
in being a more‘ ordinary’ story. Animals do not talk, 
we visit no dream-world. We are concerned with 
Ethne Cadogan’s time in Dublin, with the friends she 
made while there. And we are glad to find our autho! 
in a mood not yet known. How easily she steps into 
this role. What, being a dramatist, I call a straight 
story is now taken in her stride. From everyday life 
in Dublin we get some,unforgettable pen pictures, 
Moore Street on a Saturday evening . . . the quays with 
children wandering along deserted parts. Mrs. Raf- 
ferty, the hard-pressed mother, dominates family 
scenes, which are very lovely ;_ the sharp sorrows, the 
wild gaieties which must be shared with the neighbours. 
Those gatherings ! Music played the biggest part 
“ The two biggest things in Ethne’s life had been musik 
and her father.” Eventually the grandfather, whose 
long delay in seeking her had been a trouble, comes, 
and bears her off to Inishcoppal. 

With Long Ears Miss Lynch returns to her own 
world. Deliberately I call it hers, this animal-speak- 
ing, earth-conscious universe, where trees and stones 
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and flowers play an active part; where water bears 
up those who cannot swim, or else a mermaid comes to 
their help or the Four White Swans lend their lovely 
cloaks .. . How beautifully these tales are interwoven 
with folk-lore. Here the swan, Fionuala, speaks in 
answer to the question “ Don’t you want to be child- 
ren’ “ There are times when we long to come back ” 
—the three smaller swans were drifting away—she 
spoke gently “ But our coming brings storm and snow.” 
It is good to be back again with fantasy ; here, it 
seems to me, our author is most utterly herself. 

It is the strange wild cry of the tinkers that draws 
Long Ears from his home. ‘That strange cry “ like a 
donkey hee-hawing but not quite, or a horse neighing— 
but not quite, and it was a bit like the noise goats make 
when they’re calling to one another . . . Long Ears 
forgot Red Lad’s warning. He forgot Kattie Duv 
talking away in the shed. More than anything else in 
the world he wanted to follow that call.” And so he 
goes — to a chequered career. Tinker-donkey, circus- 
donkey, traveller on the Road of Dreams, searcher for 
Crow Wood, wherever he goes meeting ups and downs 
with gentleness, staying always brave. This long-leg- 
ged, ear-flapping wanderer has a warm spot in my 
heart. 

And now short stories — eighteen of them — with 
lovely illustrations. The book is called Strangers at 
the Fair. Fairs and races have a strong call. Peadar 
Hennessy hoped that, with his fiddle, he’d earn at least 
one shilling. So many people there — but they did not 
want to listen to him. ‘That was at Ardnazlas, but there 
is also the fair at Ardmore, and the great discovery of 
the Silver Mine, and The Tavern of the Rathshee, and 
Yellow Thatch in which Dinny gets wonderful help 
from flowering thorn trees, from a water-rat, and from 
a robin... 
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Knights of God: stories of the Irish Saints. Legend, 
and what is called ‘truth’ are so closely woven round 
these early saints that we can give no certain answei 
to those anxiously-minded people who persist “ but is 
it true ?” We only know that in working on these 
tales the author invented nothing. She read deeply and 
has recorded, in simple language, the lives of Saints 
Ciaran, Patrick, Enda, Brigid, Brendan, Columcille, 
Kevin, Laurence O'Toole and Ethne. With her store 
of learning, and background of legend-loving people, 
Patricia Lynch is well suited to unfold for us the his 
tory of these grand Knights. Added to this is her im 
aginative sympathy that illumines all she touches. ‘The 
picture, envisaged by her, of the boy Ciaran, pressing 
close to his mother while she questions the first Christ 
ian they have ever met, is stamped vividly for me. One 
feels, thanks to the moving power of the writer, the 
deep-seated longing of this boy to visit Rome, and be 
himself a Christian. ... . 

And now we are back, once more, with our Long 
Ears. This time the title is The Turf-Cutter’s Donkey 
Kicks Up His Heels. He was never quite the sam« 
once he discovered that kicking-power ! True he has 
learned to control it, but gone is the timid, knee-shaking 
laddie : he has emerged a leader. He is a helper of 
Eileen now. Other friends are here, the leprechaun, 
the squirrel, the elephant. ‘The Wise Woman comes 
too, but is checked and severely reprimanded. More 
exciting, for young people, is the arrival of UNCLE 
FROMAMERICA with his C HRIST MASHAMP 
ER ! 

A Storyteller’s Childhood is a book to crown the 
others ; a classic autobiography. Fittingly, from this 
writer, it deals with childhood years. Her earliest 
memories are of a tall, stone house on the north side 
of the River Lee, inhabited by Grandfather, aunts, 
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uncles, mother, brother and herself. There were many 
visitors too special mention of Dinny roley, the 
charwoman’s son with whom Patricia loved to play... 
But what she loved best, I think, was to sit beside her 
mother and listen to stories and poems and scraps of 
song. Truly she had a lovely mother, a lover of all 
that is fine and worth cherishing, a disdainer of cheap 
values. The child was nurtured on stories, meeting- 
place for mother and daughter. But mother and 
daughter are parted early. ‘There is something deeply 
pathetic about the sturdy braveness of this young exile 
(for Patricia is taken to England when only five). In 
the telling of her adventures no sentimentality is allow- 
ed. With a clear detachment we are shown this little 
figure, pushed here, pushed there, as necessity demands. 

I cannot tell more of this book. But I can say it is 
one that 1 would not, for worlds, have missed reading. 








Illustration by Alfred Kerr from Anights of God (Hollis & Carter) 
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Illustration by Isobel Morton-Sale from Fiddler's Quest (Dent) 
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The White Road of Druagh 
By PatTriciA LYNCH 


[AM O’Malley lived in the small cabin be- 
low the humped bridge where the Donomark 
river ends and Druagh fishing harbour widens 
out to the bay 


The cabin was so small it had only one win- 
dow and a narrow door squeezed in beside it. Liam 
was very proud of living in such a house, for his name 
was over the window in gold letters 

The first day of Race Week Liam was crossing the 
bridge. ‘The sky was grey, the wind blew harsh and 
cold down from the mountains. A sudden gleam of 
light shot out, like an arrow, between two dark clouds 
and caught the name. And now Liam saw not only 
his name but along with it a word he was sure hadn't 
been there before—TAILOR There it was 


LIAM O'MALLEY TAILOR. 


‘“'That’s queer !” muttered Liam. ‘ Who put that 


up over our house °” 
And home he rushed to ask his mother 


“Sure ‘twas always there,” she told him. ‘“ ’Twas 
yer own father painted it himself, God help him ! 
Only he hadn’t enough paint to give TAILOR a second 
coat. He was always meaning to buy more. But one 
Fair he hadn’t the money and another Fair he hadn't 
the time : ‘ that was the way of it. But when we’ve had 
rain to wash the letters clean an’ the wind comes from 
the north an’ has a bite in it—then TAILOR shines 
out grand, just as on the day the poor man painted it.” 
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“Tell me about me father,” coaxed Liam. “ You 
promised you would when I was old enough to under 
stand.” 


‘ T will, son, I will ! ” agreed his mother 


‘He was the best tailor in the whole countryside 
from Cork to Bantry an’ beyant ! He was always 
being sent for to make a weddin’ suit, a grand coat 
for a lad goin’ over to Cork, or mebbe up to Dublin. 
Indeed we'd have been made up, only he was always 
fixin’ a coat for this wan, or a cloak for that wan that 
hadn’t a penny piece to pay him.” 


“Tm off to New York when I’m a man!” boasted 
Liam 

‘“ Sure there’s so many Druagh people there ye won't 
know ye’ve left home,” laughed his mother. ‘“ Listen 
now !” 

“ | was down at the stream washin’ a head of cab 
bage. Yer father was sittin’ on the table in the winda 
finishin’ a waistcoat for young Mr. Darley that was 
goin’ away to College—a red waistcoat, I remember 
well.” 

“And what was I doing ?” Liam wanted to know 


‘‘ God bless ye, child! Ye were swingin’ on the gate 
an’ singin’ to yer-self as happy as Larry.” 

The poor woman sighed. 

‘Keep on ! Don’t stop !” cried Liam impatiently 

‘Himself had two buttonholes to stitch an he was 
determined to have them done before dinner, so that 
he’d have the money for the Fair. “Iwas the Fair, ye 
see, during the races.” 

‘* Was there snow on the ground and ice in the buck- 


” 


et?” asked Liam, who was shivering. 
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‘There was not, child. But ‘twas bitter cold, though 
‘twas still summer an’ me fingers were like icicles wid 
the harshness of the water. When I came back wid 
the cabbage for the dinner there wasn’t a sign of yer 
father an’, from that day to this, not a soul has set eyes 


on him.” , 
And he took the waistcoat with him ? 
‘He did indeed!” cried Mrs. O'Malley. “ An’ a 


hooded prea he’d been makin’ for some poor woman, 
an’ his needle an’ scissors an’ thimble an’ the spool of 
thread.” 

‘And what was I doing then ?”’ demanded Liam 

‘Ye were still swingin’ on the gate an’ singin’ a 
quare little song! 

‘Didn't | know where me da had gone ?”’ 


‘Ye did not, Liam, though I axed ye, an’ the neigh- 
bours an’ the polis an’ the priest axed ye till they were 
tired. Ye knew nothin’. Wisha, God help ye! "Twas 
a long time ago—seven whole years, a long time !” 

‘What was the song I was singing?” Liam wanted 
to know. 

‘“ Sure | forget, child, if I ever knew. Sit down now 
while I take up the praties an’ we'll ate our dinner. 
When yer father was here, we'd have praties an’ bacon 
an’ cabbage into the bargain an’ apple cake for our 
tay: !” 

The potatoes were so big and floury and Liam was so 
hungry, he didn’t miss the bacon and c: abbage, though 
he did wish they could have apple cake for tea. 

When they had eaten even the smallest of the pota- 
toes, his mother wrapped herself in her black hooded 
cloak. 

“ [’'m off to Jimmy Gallagher’s wid the sewin’ I have 
finished,” she said. “ Mebbe T’ll bring ye back a 
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Peggy's Leg. Mind now—do yer lessons before ve 
go out to play an’ who knows what luck we may have 
before Race Week is over.” 


Liam learned the rivers of Ireland, repeated his 
seven times table, and began to read the story of Finn 
MacCool and the Fighting Tinker. 

He read to the bottom of the page, then stood staring 
over the half-door at the gate set in the wall which 
went round the garden. 


“Tm going to find me father!” said Liam. 

And, putting the story of Finn MacCool back on the 
shelf, he went out of the cabin and down to the gate. 

Which way should he go ? Up the river or towards 
the bay ° 

While he tried to make up his mind Liam swung 
backwards and forwards. 


Up the river or round by the harbour ? 


‘Two boys were skimming flat stones across the water 
under the bridge and Liam had almost decided to join 
them when an old man who travelled the roads, came 
up the boreen which went by the cabin. He was 
whistling as he marched along, a bulging sack over his 
shoulder and a battered caubeen pulled down to his 
ears. His coat was tattered and his toes poked through 
his boots, yet his face was brown and his blue eves 
twinkled cheerfully. 

“Am I right for Druagh, avic ?” he asked. 

“ Over the bridge,” answered Liam, swinging away. 


“ An’ might I ax, were ye on yer way in, or out?” 
chuckled the stranger. 

“Out!” replied Liam. “ I’m wanting to find me 
father, only I don’t know where to look.” 
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And he told the travelling man all he had heard from 
his mother. 


‘The man shook his head. 


‘Seven years is a shocking long time, me poor gos- 
soon. A track grows faint in seven years. If he went 
far enough, a man might forget the way back. [I’m 
thinkin’ the only wans that could help ye, is them that 
doesn’t know a year from a day, or a day from a year.” 


He gave a hoist to his sack and was off and away 
before Liam could ask him where he'd find the people 
who didn’t know a day from a year. 


The boy climbed back on the gate, but swung vety 
gently, so that he wouldn’t make a noise, for he was 
thinking hard. 

He didn’t see anyone coming along the bank, or hear 
footsteps up the boreen, but there was a little woman 
peering at him from under the hood of her pleated 
cloak. 

‘Are ye ridin’ far?” she asked. 

‘ T don’t know ?” replied Liam. “ I want to find me 
father and I don’t know how to start.” 

‘Is it Liam O'Malley, the tailor ?” asked the little 
woman. “ He finished this grand new cloak for me 
only yesterday, an’ I’m on me way to pay him, for he’s 
the one should be paid.” 

She was turning away. Liam jumped from the gate 
and caught her cloak. 

‘ Let me come with you ! he cried. ‘“ You're the one 
can help me. You don’t know seven years from a day !”’ 

He was clutching cold white mist, which was sweep- 
ing up from the sea and he couldn’t make out a yard 
before him. 
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‘She didn’t go past me. I know she didn’t.. Where 
did she go “a 
He could hear a voice singing through the mist 


For a day is as long as a yea 

And a year no more than a da 

When ve tread the road of the white stones 
That leads across the bay. 


‘ | know that song,” thought Liam. “ I’ve heard it 
before.” 
And he sang it under his breath 


He walked slowly, his hands held out before him and 
there he was at the edge of the river with the setting 
sun shining across the water. 

Down on the river, following a white path which 
rose above the waves, was the little woman in the hood 


ed ( loak. 

Liam’s mother had once told him of the town across 
the bay, which had been overwhelmed in ancient times 
by a great tide one stormy night. A road of white stone 
had led to it and now, fishermen going out with theit 
nets at full moon could see it glimmering through the 
sea as their boats passed over 

Liam looked back. The mist had vanished and thi 
yolden letters over the window were gleaming as if 
they had been painted only that morning. 

hen he leaped down on the white road. 

The tide was coming in and the waves were tossing 
against the bank. But the white road was as dry as a 
town pavement. 


Liam could see the litthe woman far out in the bay 
and she was standing on the last stone. 
es 


“Where she goes I’m going he declared. 


Down she stepped into the water. 














Illustration by Katherine C. Lloyd from King of the Tinkers (Dent) 
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Liam could swim a few strokes, but he had never 
been far from the bank. 

He went slower and slower. 

‘ Mebbe I'd as well turn back ! he muttered. “‘ Wish 
I’d never looked at the white road.” 

But he kept on as far as the last stone. 

There were wide steps going under the water and 
the little woman trotted down as comfortably as if she 
were on the main street. Before he knew what he was 
doing, Liam was jumping two steps at a time to keep 
along with her. 

At the bottom of the steps was a street with houses 
on each side. Liam tried to look in at the windows, 
but the water was like a green mist and he could see 
nothing. The street opened into a square and a 
wrecked fishing boat lay there, with fish swimming over 
its deck and about the mast. 

The little woman kept to the pavement and went 
round the square. Liam gave a jump, meaning to land 
on the boat. Instead he went right across and arrived 
on the other side. 


In front of him was a shop with a wide window. 
He saw a table piled with cloth—sea green, river 
green, blue and silver. A man sat there sewing the 
buttonholes of a red waistcoat and over the window in 
big golden letters was painted— 

LIAM O'MALLEY TAILOR. 

“ Father !” cried Liam, rushing to the door. 

The little woman was before him. 

‘By your leave, young sir !” she said, and pushed 
past. 


‘'There’s manners !” thought Liam. But he didn’t 
say a word out loud. 
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The tailor looked up from his work at the woman 
and the boy. 


‘ |’ve come to pay ye for the hooded cloak ye finished 
vesterday,” said the little woman. “ Tis the best I ever 
wore.” 


And I’ve come to bring you home,” said Liam. 
“Me mother doesn’t think it’s Race Week without 
you !” 


“Don’t listen to him !” cried the little woman. 
‘ But count the money.” 


She poured a handful of gold on the table. 
‘Who are you ?” the tailor asked Liam. 


I'm Liam, your son !” the boy told him. “ You left 
home seven years ago. Me mother misses you terrible. 
Come back with me now !” 


The tailor scratched his head. 


‘ What are ye talkin’ about?” he said. “ ’Twas only 
a couple of hours ago I was stitchin’ the waistcoat, when 
this little woman came along axin’ for her cloak an’ I 
went down to the strand wid her.” 

‘ Pwas seven years ago !" declared Liam. ‘“ Wasn't 
| a little boy when you came away and look at me 
now !” 

‘Seven years !” exclaimed the tailor as he stepped 
away from the table. 

lake the gold!” pleaded the little woman. “Didn't 
| promise I'd pay ye well?” 

“ Keep the gold!” said the tailor sternly. “ I made 
the cloak out of kindness for I never thought ye could 
pay a penny piece. Then ye play this trick on me. If 
[ take the gold I'll never see me own home again!” 
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* Twas no trick!” cried the little woman angrily. 
‘| promised I’d show ye where the white road of 
Druagh led an’ I’ve kept me word.” 


‘Seven years!” groaned the tailor, making for the 
door. 

Liam gathered up the gold and stuffed it in his 
pocket, then ran after his father. 

Now the square was crowded with men, women and 
children. They tried to push the tailor back, into the 
shop. 

‘Who'll make our clothes?” they cried 


‘ Keep close to me!” whispered the tailor to his son. 

He leaped over the fishing boat with Liam beside 
him and ran along the street to the steps. Hands 
clutched their coats and caught at their arms, but there 
was no strength in them. 

Liam went first. He had jumped down the steps. 
Now he had to force himself up through the water. 
At last they were on the white road. Night had come 
and moonlight silvered the bay. Behind them voices 
were crying out—‘ The best tailor we ever had!” 
“Who'll make our clothes?” “Come back and you 
shall have all the gold in the sea !”’ 

But neither the tailor nor Liam looked back. 


There was a candle gleaming in the window of the 
cabin and the half-door stood open. Mrs. O'Malley 
was at the gate watching out for Liam. 

“Did ye see a young lad as ye came along?” she 
asked as the tailor marched up to her. Liam was lag- 
ging behind, so tired he could scarcely lift one foot 
before the other and shivering with cold, though his 
clothes were as dry as if he had never been within a 
mile of the water. 
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His mother gave a scream. 

“'Tis verself’s come back after seven long years! 
Where have ye been? What happened ye? And God 
be good to us, ye still have the red weskit ! Welcome 
home, me poor fella!” 

“Sure I didn’t know I'd been away!” declared the 
tailor. ‘“‘ Why would I leave me good home?” 

And they went up the path to the cabin. 

When the neighbours heard the tailor was back 
home, they came along to the cabin to welcome him 
and hear his story. And there wasn’t one came empty- 
handed. 

Liam had never had such eating and drinking in his 
life and his father bought him the knife with four 
blades and a corkscrew that he’d been longing for. 

When all the good things were eaten and the press 
was once more empty, Liam took out the money he 
had brought up with him from the lost town. But 
the gold pieces had turned into sea-shells, though they 
were the loveliest he had ever seen. 

Then the tailor set to work and the customers came 
from miles around, for there wasn’t one but wanted a 
suit or a cloak made by the man who had been tailor 
to the town under the water. 





Illustration by Jack B. Yeats trom The Turf-Cutter’s Donkey (Dent) 
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Two English Editions of the Classics 


™N INCE in the past few years these pages have 

contained many comments on the lack of child 

ren’s classics available in this country, and an 

enthusiastic appraisal of the Grossett and Dun 

lap (American) edition it is fitting that we 

should welcome any English editions that have now 

filled the gap. And that the gap is now filled is un 
deniable. 

The Grossett and Dunlap edition has established 
itself here as so much superior to anything offered by 
English publishers that anything approaching the 
same standard should be examined closely. There is 
no longer any excuse for the importation of the 
American edition. 


We have now received copies of four new titles in 
the long famous Dent’s Children’s Illustrated Classics 
Before the war this series was by and large the best 
at a reasonable price. Long out of print it has now 
assumed a ‘“* New Look” with the text reset, with new 
illustrations, extremely good paper, and most attrac 
tive binding bearing a printed repetitive design which 
appears also on the end papers. In every respect thi: 
is an edition to be proud of. 


To further satisfy ourselves we have taken an 
opportunity of making a careful comparison between 
this and the two most popular American editions, 
Grossett and Dunlap’s and the Rainbow Classics 
Whereas a year ago the latter seemed much superio! 
to any available English editions the position is now 
reversed. The American editions are now seen to be 
printed on inferior paper which is barely opaque and 
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the reproductions of the line blocks are much less clear 
than the Dent edition. Perhaps the coloured plates 
are a little better. The Dent page is better propor- 
tioned and more readable. There is nothing to choose 
between the binding or the dust jackets. 

While the above remarks have applied to the new 
Dent edition it would be unfair to overlook the Oxford 
Illustrated Classics of which there are now about ten 
titles. Published at 8/6 against the Dent 7/6 the Ox- 
ford edition is to my mind not quite so good a standard 
though the slightly larger type may have an additional 
appeal. It is hardly so well planned, the margins are 
narrower and less well proportioned, the paper scarce- 
ly opaque. 

In the all important matter of illustration Dent 
would appear to stick too closely to one artist and 
though Mr. Van Abbé has interpreted all the stories he 
has illustrated admirably we should welcome some 
yreater variety. ‘There are a number of British artists 
whose work we should welcome. The Oxford Press 
have given us a wider range in illustration but even 
they might have given more artists an opportunity of 
appearing in our classics. 

The important point 1 want to make in these re- 
marks is that—always provided the two editions are 
not allowed to go out of print—we are now adequately 
served in the matter of children’s classics and have 
little to learn from our American friends. 
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The New Books 


FOR LIBRARIANS 


TURNER, E. S. Boys will be boys. M. Joseph 10/6 


To search for a work of literature in the torrent of 
sensational stories that have been churned out for school boys 
since the days when Brett issued the first sensational penny 
journal for boys, would no doubt be found an unprofitable 
task ; but adults would find amusement at least in the welter 
of long and lurid paragraphs of the boys’ penny papers pub 
lished during the last eighty or more years. 

Librarians in particular, who are interested in literature 
for children, will enjoy reading “ Boys will be Boys,” by E 
S. Turner, provided they do not expect any critical appraise- 
ment of the periodicals dealt with. Mr. Turner himself apth) 
describes his book as “ purely a refresher course’”’ and if one 
regards the book from that angle then the author certainly 
has written a most amusing and very successful book. 

The book will not in any way interest average credulous 
youngsters ; it is not designed for them, but for their fathers 
and grandfathers, many of whom no doubt were strictly for- 
bidden to read “ penny dreadfuls”’ and are, no doubt, inclined 
to believe they are not good for their children. They will 
enjoy seeing visions of themselves in their youth on the long 
journeys and perilous adventures they never undertook but 
fondly hoped they might experience when schooldays were 
over. Those men who were boys in mid-Victorian days will 
revel in the earlier chapters which will remind them, by many 
apt quotations, how avidly they enjoyed the adventures of Jack 
Harkaway and also those of Sweeny Todd and Spring-Heeled 
Jack. Middle-aged men will see their idols of boyhood in 
the account of Sexton Blake and extracts from “‘ The Magnet ”’ 
and “ The Gem.” 

It is most interesting also to observe how peril, horro: 
and sudden deaths, underlined so heavily in this type of litera- 
ture, vary from generation to generation. 

It is not difficult to find a reason for the publication of this 
book, the wonder is that it has not been attempted earlier, since 
boys’ sensational literature has been a controversial subject for 
so many years. The chief complaint I have against Mr. 
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Turner is that he says he has no other object “ than to trans- 
pert the sentimental reader back to that agreeable period when 
steam was puffed across the prairies, trampling Indians under- 
foot ; when the elect of Britain’s boarding schools set off 
every other week by balloon or submarine, to discover a lost 
city or a vanishing island ... and when every self-respecting 
football team had its mysterious masked centre-forward.” It 
would be a more satisfactory book if the effect of the “ penny 
dreadful” on young readers could have been carefully analysed. 
The subject of the blood and thunder tales for boys has been 
shot at by many critics, some have condemned their snobbishness 
and jingoism, others their morbid interest in crime and their 
idealisation of extremely doubtful characters. Many critics 
also complain of their slipshod and illiterate style. 

Certainly this is a pleasantly nostalgic book which, how- 
ever, gets us no nearer to a problem that needs further 
investigation. 

E, Osborne 


FOR CHILDREN UNDER TEN 


CUNNINGTON, P. The secret window. Illus. 

186 pp. 7}? * 5. Heinemann ' . 71/6 
A pleasing story of the experiences of a little girl who is 
transferred to a new school to give her a fresh start with her 
lessons. While there, she stays at an old house called “ Athel- 
ney,” becomes interestd in Saxon history and manages to infect 
the reader with her enthusiasm. The book is too immature 
and too full of coincidences to be convincing, but it deserves 
recommendation for the originality of its theme and also tor 
the fact that excitement is introduced without the aid of any 

unpleasant characters. 
D. D. Chilcot 


HourtHANne, U. Pedlar Pete’s enchanted toys. 
Illus. by P. Fortman. 168 pp. 7} X 44. 
Muller , ; . tft 

Four children, aged five to eleven years, receive gifts of 
toys to console them while their parents are abroad. The 
toys have magic properties and lead the children into such 
adventures as a flight to the moon, a picnic in Teddy Bear 
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Land and a trip to Sherwood Forest. ‘The stories are pleasant 
enough but not very inspired and demand little effort to 
assimilate. ‘The book will appeal to readers of eight years o1 
so who are prepared to accept a mixture of fantasy and reality. 
D. D, Chiles 


KENT, M. Nursery rhyme nature stories. Illus. 


Musson, M. Mr. Popplecorn, Tasker and 


by H.C. Appleton. 191 pp. 7} x 44. 
Harrap ' :; 
There is more fact than fiction in these forty-two skiltul 
stories of the small creatures of the countryside and the sea 
each introduced by a rhyme and a pleasant little drawing. As 
an introduction to simple nature study for very young children 
they have value and will be useful for teachers to read aloud 
in class ; but it is questionable whether many children will 
read the book through of their own accord. ‘Those who seek 
facts will find them more readily in a natural history book 
and those who want fiction will find plenty of a more exciting 


brand in traditional fairy tales or simple animal stories. 
D. D, Chik 


j—_— 


Moo. Illus. by K. Burrell. 45 pp. 10 x 78. 
Cloth back. Harrap - she 


When the Popplecorn family first appeared in Mr. Poppi. 
corn and the Four Little Hens it was welcomed for the simple 
vet satisfying text and the very attractive coloured illustrations 
These new adventures of the family are nearly—but not quite- 
as satisfying ; very pleasant but having less of that delightful 
spontaneity which made the first story what it was. Moo, the 
newcomer to the family, is a little moor-hen rescued from a 
perilous position in the middle of a rushing stream. The pic 
tures are as good as ever. 

H.J.B.W 


My Own picture hymn Book. Illus. by A. H. 


Hall. S58 pp. 53 « 4}. Boards. S.C.M. 3/6 
This is a companion book to Mfy Own Picture Prayer 
Book. It is a small collection of hymns new and old (without 
music) gaily illustrated with bright lithographs. It is a little 

book which six and seven year olds will be happy to own. 
H.J.B.W 
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nt SAWYER, R. The Christmas Anna Angel. Illus. 
- by Kate Seredy. 48 pp. 8] < 63. Harrap 7/6 


Those librarians who, before the war, had the pleasure of 
buying earlier books by Miss Sawyer will welcome this’ charm- 
ing little Christmas story ; the more so because of the brightly 
coloured and highly decorative illustrations by Kate Seredy. 
No illustrator could have felt more at:home with this story. 
It is about little Anna, on a Hungarian farm, many years ago, 
whose faith in her own little angel made a Christmas feast 


ful possible in spite of all difficulties. The story is full of heart- 
ea warming family affection, and Anna is a charming child, real 
As and vital. We recommend this very highly for readers ot 8 
en to 10. 

ud H.J.B.W 
vill 

ek WILLIAMS, U. M. The story of Laughing Dan- 

i 


; dino. Illus. by the author. 88 pp. 83 « 67. 

ing Cloth back. Harrap . 6/- 
; This is a gay little story of a puppeteer, famous as a 
mirth-maker, who returns at last to his native town, uncertain 
of his welcome, for the people there are miserable and dis 
contented. He arrives on Christmas Eve, in time to bring 


= laughter and tolerance back into the town, where he helps 
the children to present their Nativity play, long rehearsed in 
ret secret. Dandino and his puppets are ci nvincingl) live and 
“ae the children too have character and individu lity. The st 

: fantastic though it is, charms the reader into almost complete 
ful acceptance and is a welcome addition to our meagre list of 
the aa. hristmas books. I he plentiful marginal illustrations add 

considerably to the gaiety and liveliness of the whole book. 

stg D. D, Chi 
pic 

W FOR CHILDREN FROM TEN TO FOURTEEN 

b ATKINSON, M. E. The House on the moor. 

Aa Illus. by C. Hough. 237 pp. 8 St. Lane 8/6 
lout One would imagine that even the most ardent Lockett 
‘ttle fans would begin to wonder when this family will realise that 


most of their adventures end in anti-climax and not be so sure 
W. that anything slightly unusual hides something really sinister. 
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This is the mixture as before and the ending is one of the mos 
improbable. 

Nor can Miss Atkinson avoid overloading and impedin 
her story by explanations and references—quite unnecessary—t 
previous exploits. There is here no clear-cut plan, none of tl 
spontaneity essential to a book of this type. Instead there i 
fussiness, pseudo-excitement and dashing hither and thithe 
about nothing and a general feeling of futility ending 
absurdity. 

Miss Atkinson has worked the old ground too long. 5! 
needs a complete change of characters and style to imbue he 
again with the inspiration she used to manifest. 

E.R.W 


BATTEN, H. M. Tales of wild bird life. Illus. 


by L. Fullerton. 224 pp. 74 5. Blackie 6/- 

Mr. Mortimer Batten is well enough known by reaso: 
of his accounts of wild life generally for this new book by hi 
to receive a warm welcome. His writing is effective and un 
pretentious, and he claims for his creatures, in their behavior 
and activities, no more than his own careful observatior 
warrant. Any child interested in the living world aroun 
will delight in these tales. 


S. Revi 

‘TEN, H. MM. Y ellowface. Illus. by Jack 
Matthew. 221 pp. 73 5. Evans . 6/- 
“ Yellow-face ” is periously near to being a “ blood.” ‘Th 


location is up-country in Canada and the story centres roun 
the apprehension in the backwoods of a dangerous law-breake 
in which, as one might suppose, the youthful hero has the lion’ 
share. Yet for all its gore its values are sound, and Donnie 
a likeable boy, has the right stuff in him. The writing is 
curiously uneven. In particular the dialogue at times has 
false ring, ‘So long my brave laddie,”’ said Mr. Middleton 
‘Good luck to you. What a thing to be born utterly fea: 
less.” Boys of 10-14 will not notice this, however, nor cavil 
at the amount of blood spilt. “They may even absorb Mortime: 
satten’s very fine descriptions of the great woods and the ani 
mal life they shelter. The illustrations are workmanlike and 
praise be ! they appear at their correct places in the text. 

J. B. Ferguson 
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BUTTENSHAW, D.  Pepito of Guadiaro. Illus. 
186 pp. 74 < 5. Muller. : ; . 7/6 

Pepito is a boy who was found as a baby by some animals 
who lived in the mountains near Gibraltar. The animals took 
him back to their cave and cared for him ;_ they taught him 
all they knew and contrived for him to meet Francesca, a 
gipsy who “ lived near the earth.”” So he came into contact 
with humans and learned to talk, and later travelled with 
the gipsy and her daughter ; but always he returned to the 
cave, to Madre, the donkey who took the place of his mother, 
and to the rest of his animal friends. 

Although by no means a second Mowgli, this story has 
poetry and charm and contains much vivid description, and 
there is enough incident to hold the attention of a discerning 
child. The reader will learn much of interest about the Al 
hambra, the Rock and Spanish history ; he will meet the Moors 
and see the English as the Spaniard sees them. 

At times, the animals seem a shade too human : would 
an aging dog turn away “ with tears in his eyes’ when his 
young master sets out on a journey for the first time without 
him ? Could a dog (according to scientists, colour blind) pick 
out people wearing red ? But these are minor defects in a 
story which will richly reward a reader who is prepared to 
struggle with difficult Spanish names and an unfamiliar back- 
ground. 

D. D, Chilcot 


CHESTERS, J. H. Tron and steel. Illus. 116 pp. 


74 x 5%. Nelson ; , 5 /- 
GERARD, G. The Story of power. Illus. 107 pp. 
74 X 53. Nelson. ; . 5/- 


These two books are the first titles in a series which should 
prove useful in junior libraries. No doubt they will vary in 
quality as is usual in such cases. Here, for instance, possibly 
owing to a greater unity of theme, Mr. Gerard’s book seems 
less “ bitty” than that of Mr. Chesters, who jumps rather 
too rapidly from one aspect of his subject to another. 

The illustrations are admirable in both volumes and are 
supplemented with clear explanatory diagrams. 

S. Revill 
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DALE, N Mystery Christmas. Illus by L. 
Kenyon. [50 pp. 73 5S}. Lare 

Lhis is a well told, easy to-read story of a search Tol 

vuried treasure in the cellar of a bombed house in South Lon 

don, torn erly the hon e of an old miser. ‘| he searchers are 

ost of the members of a boys’ club which meets in a shed 

irby, with ‘Tim, home from school for the holidays, and his 

friend Sidney, a lad 


»f questionable honesty from an orphan 


age, as the central characters. ‘The picture of Sidney is sym 
patheti nd is one of the best features of the book. ‘I he plot 
| I 

ilthough incredible, is neat and well sustained, with excitemen 


inning high to the very end ;_ it has, in fact, most of the 
elements which make for popular appeal. ‘The characters ar 
subordinate to the plot and are mainly unconvincing, especial] 
the grown-ups. 


DAVIDSON, G. Oddities of the animal world. 
Iilus. by L. R. Brightwell 240 pp 


5 < 7h. Blackie 


lhe curious may here learn much about peccaries, toucan 


5/6 


ind aard-varks, to say nothing of parasol-ants and manatees 
whose odd habits have given rise to the myth of the mermaid 
and, while they may regret the legendary siren is nothing but 
ludicrous sea-cow, just the same they cannot but be amused and 
instructed by this set of zoological tit-bits. It is a pity that 
the book should lack an index and that the bulky, rather poo 
papel should give it the appearance of what the book-trad« 
calls’a “ reward.” 


ENGLEFIELD, C. In Field and hedgerow. lus. 
by the author. 201 pp. 73 5. Hollis 
and Carter ' ' . 74/6 


It is indeed a pleasure to walk down the lane, across the 
field, by the pond and over the downs with Miss Englefield 
to see and find with her the large and small creatures of the 
k-nglish countryside in all seasons ; and to watch and learn 
their habits, to meet the adult animals in the winter and then 
make the acquaintance of their offspring in the spring. 
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It is a book that will inspire young readers to observe 
for themselves the animals, birds, insects, flowers and trees 
that they encounter in their own environment. ‘Throughout 
the text are numerous charming sketches and several coloured 
plates by the author. 


HADATH, G. Fortune Lane. 189 pp. 5} x 8. 

Faber ; . 7/6 

An unusual story this. ‘The hero has to “make good” in 
six months and he tries his hand at several jobs. His main 
task, one which will arouse the sympathetic interest of libra 
rians, concerns a contract to beautify the surroundings ot a 
public library. “The “district council” proceedings have an air 
of credibility but the author’s yokeis are too rustic for words. 
There is a somewhat confused denouement during which the 
three-year-old “ Crigan junior ”’ disappears from view while his 
father and Peter Quentin go about their affairs. ‘Three-year- 
old children are not quite so obliging ! The boisterous humour 
will be appreciated by the 10’s-14’s although it grates at times 
on older readers. 


How, R. H. Adventures at Friendly Farm. 
Illus. by J. Kiddell-Monroe. 235 pp. 
73 §. Hollis and Carter . 6/- 

This is a fascinating and original holiday story, the main 
excitements of which are connected with ponies and gipsies. 
But the real hero of the tale is Prince the stray foal. Ben 
the gipsy believes him to be the legendary Colt Pixy and 
Prince’s character and actions lend colour to the theory. With 
holiday stories in general falling into a tiresomely repetitive 
pattern it is a pleasure to be able to recommend this as offering 
something fresh and interesting, full of country and gipsy lore, 
well written and containing a few lively and heartwarming 
characters, both human and equine. 

E.R.W 


JOHNSTON, A. Animals we use. Illus. by the 
author. 32 pp. 124 « 10}. Boards. 
Methuen , 10/6 


A most attractive production with a. wealth of valuable 
information about animals the world over. It gives a brief 
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history of animals that are of the greatest use to Man—horses, 
dogs, elephants, camels, etc. both for the work they do, and for 
the products they give—fur, hide, bone, fat and meat. The 
numerous annotated illustrations cover cave drawings of early 
animals, natural habitats, the different types of animals in one 
group, the use of animals from early times to the present day 
and the finished products for man’s use. Some of the larger 
illustrations, notably the whaling party out for a catch, and 
the chariot races of Rome, capture the excitement of these 
events. 

It is not the “ dry as dust” book one would expect fron 
the title, but unfortunately is not of a format generally ac 
ceptable to public libraries. It is a book suitable for children 
over 10 interested in animals, or the things they themselves 
use in daily life. Miss Johnston is one of our best illustrators 
of animal books. C.¢ 


McCULLOCK, R. Come, Jack ! The story of a 
dog. 189 pp. 5 & 73. Hammond . 6/- 


This might be called a shaggy dog story. It concerns 
‘ Jack’s”” efforts to trace his master who was attacked while 
trekking to the virgin lands of Nebraska. The period is th 
turbulent 1870’s when America’s Middle West was being 
opened up by hardy settlers. Incidentally it is a pity that more 
authors do not deal with this era of high endeavour. Perhaps 
the efforts of “ Nick Carter” hacks have had a chilling effect 
on the more reputable literary men. Mr. McCullock sets down 
 Jack’s” thoughts and feelings with remarkable insight. His 
canine intelligence and patience are well drawn. 
The calamities which beset honest farmers are laid on with 
a heavy hand. A plague of locusts treads on the heels of a 
tornado. Hail stones, as large as cricket balls rain on those 
who shortly after are battling with prairie fires. Nonetheless 
this is a capably written, interesting book which tells its stor) 
plainly and without sentiment. It should go down very well 
with most boys and some girls in the 10-15 age group. 
J. B. Fergusoi: 
MacVicak, A. The Black Wherry. Illus. 
230 pp. 74 x 5. Foley House . . 6/- 
After a long and sometimes tedious spate of wartime and 
holiday stories, a smuggling tale of the Napoleonic war period 
is certainly refreshing to an adult reader, however modern 
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youth reacts to the theme. In this case the reaction is scarcely 
in doubt, for the author has produced an exciting, fast moving 
story with real characters and convincing atmosphere and with 
clear-cut values which allow adolescent loyalties to find valid 
and uncompromising scope. One of the great charms of the 
story is that though even an amateur will probably solve every 
‘mystery’ with ease this will not interfere at all with his en- 
joyment of the story. Recommended to both boys and girls. 

E.R.W 


SAVILLE, M. Two fair plaits. Illus. by L. 
Roberts. 192 pp. 7} < 49. Lutterworth 7/6 
What a spate of canal stories we have had lately ! Drab 
and forbidding places, at any rate in London, most of the canals 
seem to be ;_ but Mr. Saville is too astute a writer to overlook 
their possibilities for background interest and as a convenient 
setting for intrigue. In this story, a little girl is whisked 
from a London bound train at Watford and imprisoned on 
a narrow boat making for Limehouse. So far, quite good, 
with interesting sidelights on canal life ; but presently the 
Jillies, the Chelsea family who first appeared in Redshank’s 
warning, come on the scene and prove themselves much more 
capable than the police at effecting a rescue. The story finishes 
in Dockland and is swift and exciting throughout. Children 
will accept the improbabilities of the plot without question 
but it is a pity that this author has not supplemented his gift 
for writing and his care and patience in building up an 
authentic background with more equable characterization. This 
might then have become a permanent, instead of an ephemeral, 

contribution to children’s literature. 

D. D, Chilcot 

SPARROW, K. World of living things. 126 pp. 
74 x 5. Vawser and Wiles ; . 7/6 
An essential feature of a biological book is a multitude 
of illustrations and diagrams—fully labelled and with the scale 
of the specimen indicated. This is lacking in this book. There 
are several excellent photographs, from an artistic point of 
view, but for the purpose intended here, as an introduction for 
beginners, more simple detail of diagrammatic form is required. 
As an introduction to biology the author has set new- 
comers to this science on the right path and has adequately 
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stressed the point that a scientist, of necessity, must be practical 
His material is simply classified and easily understood, cover 
ing growth, nutrition, structure and respiration etc. of bot! 
plants and animals, where necessary contrasting the zoological 
and botanical differences. 


SYME, R Hakluyt’s sea stories. Illus. by W. 
Stobbs. 207 pp. 73 x 5. Heinemann. 8/ 

This is a book in which Mr. Syme has used Hakluyt’ 
ccounts as foundations for a re-telling of some of the mor 
famous exploits of the Elizabethan seamen. 

He may be said to have succeeded to the degree that his 
versions emerge as good, straightforward tales of courage and 
adventure, and they may perhaps on that account reach an 
audience ready to be daunted by any difficulties presented by 
Hakluyt’s English. One may well hope, however, that th 
numerous and well-chosen quotations in their vigorous, sinew 
prose will tempt some readers into sampling the original. Th 
illustrations, by William Stobbs, are well fitted to their purpose 

S. Revi! 


FOR THE INTERMEDIATE LIBRARY 


BURMAN, B. L. Rooster crows for day. Illus. 
by A. Caddy. 301 pp. 73 5. Lutter- 
worth : . 8/6 


This is an intriguing book, but it may well be an irii 
tating one to those who like to be able to place a work com 
fortably into a well-defined category. 

It is a picaresque kind of tale with a simplicity about 

that is almost too good to be true. Briefly, Little Dox 
an eager-souled Mississippi fishboat pilot from Cotton Valley, 
the finest of all towns, sets forth to see Africa in his quest 
for knowledge. He finds himself in turn sailing a Congo 
cargo boat, helping to fight superstitions and diseases on 
a banana plantation, and crossing the deserts with a jolly 
French pedlar, to end on the Nile, fever-stricken and penniless, 
in a Cairo hospital. Eventually, he gets back home, a hero 
to none but the girl he had left in Cotton Valley, and certainly 
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al no nearer an answer to the question propounded at the begin 
ae ning as to which is wrong, the world, or the people in it 
th Into this story Mr. Burman puts a wealth of good w ng 
al and some fine, nervous, and moving description of the rivers 
and jungles of Africa, through which Little Doc moves with 
- an engaging simplicity. It may be said here that <« one 
character is even faintly inf} leasant, and Mr. Burman cl 
does not believe in him anyw 
i It Is not hard to hind his iIngenuous hero too starry-¢ 1 
to be true, and that hero’s philosophy, or Mr. Burman’s 
. philosophy, a thought simple for this knockabout world . 
a | have missed a deeper meaning ; ut that is to cavil at 
novel which has much charm. 
his This Is, In in ise l t sn ot a novel written | 
- sumably, primarily fe lults | hild reader wall be 
- capped by no such reservations. He will, lucky fellow ! take 
by it all as it comes, and from his angle, this is a book whi 
the will bring the colours and scents of Africa into his dreams 
= a fine story of hardships and courage and humour. 
he S. Revill 
se 
De SELINCOURT, A: De. The Young school- 
master. Illus. by F. W. Middlehurst. 
185 pp. 3 5. Oxford . ; 7/6 
This latest addition to the Career Books is not easy to 
assess. Ihe subject does not lend itself very well to the story 
form and the author is obliged to introduce a good deal of 
»/ 6 discussion and argument in order to postulate the real thesis 
of the book, which is that teaching is a “calling’’ dependent for 
sleds its success on spiritual intention and human interest rather than 
oa on pure academic superiority. In the first part of the story one 
feels that the cynics have the best of the argument—they are 
<a lucid and forthright while Martin flounders and is only half‘ 
doc convinced. Despite this some useful theories are put forward 
ley, for consideration. ‘The second part of this story dealing with 
—_ the practical side of teaching has the advantage of a definite 
NEO focus on a likely problem and there Martin makes obvious 
ig progress. ‘The characters of a good Headmaster and a tew of 
jolly his staff are reasonably well developed though the contrasts 
less, seem rather exaggerated and there is more aura than substance 
hero about some of the better types of teacher which lends undue 
inly weight to the foibles of the poorer specimens. 
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Nevertheless, though it is not likely to gain any spectacular 
number of recruits to the profession, this book could usefully 
be read by all young people who are contemplating the adoption 
of this particular career. 

E.R.W 


FRANKLIN, T. B. dA history of agriculture. 
Illus. 239 pp. 74 x 5. Bell. . 10/6 


Although the general appearance and the glossy paper 
necessary for the profusion of excellent half-tone illustrations 
suggest a school text book this book will prove a useful addition 
to the library shelves for readers in their teens, who incline to 
agriculture as a career. I feel the material is too compressed 
and matter of fact in its manner of presentation to appeal to 
young readers. 

It is comprehensive, ranging from Old Testament times 
to the present age of mechanisation, and has a bibliography and 
index. 

H.J.B.W 


One hundred great lives. Illus. 760 pp. 
84 x 53. Odhams . . 9/6 


Biographical material is always welcome and the compara- 
tive brevity of the chapters in this very catholic collection should 
help to find it a place on school and library shelves. It covers 
scientists, writers, artists, soldiers, statesmen, explorers, ancient 
and modern, and is illustrated with 32 portraits. 

H.J.B.W 


. _ = : , ; 
PRINGLE, P. The romance of medical science. 
on " i 
Illus. 255 pp. 8 & Sf. Harrap. . 10/6 
A fascinating subject has been handled here in a mannet 
that will attract a wide circle of readers from 14 upwards. It 
is a history, each chapter centring on one or more men famous 
either in medicine or surgery. Necessarily somewhat scrappy in 
some chapters the book nevertheless gives a useful survey. 
H.J.B.W. 
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RANSHAW, G. S. The story of rayon. Illus. 
95 pp. 9# & 7}. Burke . : . 7/6 
Written as simply as such a highly involved manufacturing 
process can be this latest edition to the Commodity Series gives 
a fairly comprehensive survey of the rayon industry. It is to 
be recommended for the higher forms of Secondary Modern 
Schools and may fitly follow the book on the same series in the 
Petersham Story Books. It is fully illustrated from photo- 
graphs. 
H.J.B.W 
SEVERN, D. The Crutse of the‘ Maiden Castle.’ 
Illus. by J. Kiddell-Monroe. . 232 pp. 
74 x< 4%. Lane , , , . 7/6 
This is a pleasant story of the misadventures of the four 
children from Ponies and poachers on board a converted narrow 
boat on a canal. David, the eldest of the crew, is but fifteen ; 
the grown-up owner of the boat, who should know better, 
gives permission for the children to meet him with the boat at 
a point a hundred miles distant, when he is unexpectedly 
called away. The children get into every kind of trouble ; 
they stick in the mud, bump into the walls of a tunnel, collide 
with another boat and even, with incredible thoughtlessness, 
neglect to tie up. All this makes good and exciting reading, 
quite up to the author’s usual standard ; so why be a slave 
to the all too popular fashion of to-day and introduce a gang 
of black-marketeers and a pack of news hounds ? 
At the end of the voyage, the children are sensibly rather 
tired of the hard work of canal life—and so is the reader. 
D. D, Chilcot 


YATES, E. Wind of edie 254 pp. 74x 5. 
Cassell , . 9/6 


Primarily intended for ‘asi Rialie of a domestic career 
this story will be of interest to many others from 14 onwards. 
It covers the life of a servant during vital years of change in 
that service during the past 60 years. The development of 
character slowly unfolds through the book, and though the 
girl gives all to her service she is never sub-servient. She 
knows her dues but will never ask for ‘them, and she influences 
all who come in contact with her, even those whom she serves. 
She realizes that through affection for the employer “ kind- 
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ness comes, and new duties, and new rewards, and life be 


to have a kind of glory.” T he excellence of the tory | 
in the joy experienced by Susie in all her ndertakings, si 
r| vut her life she does things with the intention of doi 

them well. 
cA 


PASSED TO YOU 





{ the above heading it is our intention to give brie 
ks not necessarily recent which the Librarian-i 

} jult library may with advantage pass to | 

e f the Inte rmediate | ibr iry for caret 

The difficulty in this latter department is tl 


nm must be combed with great care to find books tl 


suitable for readers between the ages fiftéen an 

All the books listed here have been re-read by o1 

ff of reviewers and are recommended for inclusion in an 
Intermediate Library. 


BripGe, A. And Then you came. Chatto . 10/¢ 


\n archaeologist and a few ardent amateurs excavate 11 
the West Highlands, seeking to discover the pattern of Celtic 
lite there. They dig up trouble of a strange, uncanny kind 

1 though the ensuing tragedy is toned down by the unusual 

rcumstances attending it, its implications are thought-provok 
ing, especially among Sassenachs who lack the apparent! 
prevalent Highland belief in and acquaintance with the supe: 
natural. The Highland scene and people, drawn with sensitive 
skill and observation, provide a vivid and interesting settin 
for a fascinating story. 








GopDEN, R. A Candle for St. Jude. M. Joseph 8/¢ 


Madame Holbein, round whose impetuous, often inconse 
quential figure this story revolves, was once a famous ballerina 


| now, approaching her jubilee she has her own ballet 
S | and theatre. ‘The story is concerned mainly with the 
tions for her jubilee. he theme gives opportunity | 
vy of many undercurrents of rivalry among the 
+} 


e subtle understanding of the unavowed mental 
an aging woman who sees young and vigorous 
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ambition and talent surpassing her is touching in its fidelity. 
Yet there is no weakness or pathos about Madame—she lives 
vigorously for arid through her art and is able to infuse the 
same passion into most of her pupils. A vivid, humorous, and 
colourful story with Miss Ilse providing a perfect foil to her 
volatile sister-in-law. 


TERROT, C. Miss Nightingale’s ladies. Collins 8/6 

Based on the personal diary of one of the nurses who 

accompanied Florence Nightingale to the Crimea, this story is 

sufficiently restrained to accentuate its truth and may be com- 

mended for its lack of sentimentality and its regard for true 

values. At the same time the author has introduced into his 

story most of the features which make the strongest appeal 

to the adolescent girl . . .a little love, great enthusiasm, self 
imposed martyrdom and scope for righteous indignation. 


Lake of Destiny by LYDIA S. ELIOTT 
An exciting novel for children about tl adventures of the 
childret f a Romal Cl n G e in the thme 
Tess Ss 6d Mt 
Edmund Burke by E. E. REYNOLDS 
An absorbing story f the great Christian statesman The 
latest title in tl forch Biographi Series, for oldet 
students R ly March 8 5s net 


The First Thousand Years 
by MAUD ANNA BELI 


¢ . . ’ t} 
pre 5 3 ‘ isand years ot the 


n a in the British I s retold for children and 


risti 
lavishly illustrated by Doris Pailthorpe Ready March 8&8 


Jesus Among the Children 
by C. 8. WOODWARD, Bishop of Gloucester 
\ t} I \ 1 ’ } } PY 


A new di n ig by Ja 

Vattheu f thes ry wel . t stories for children 

Rear March 8 6s m 
S.C M PRESS 56 Bloomsbury Street, London W.C.1 











WOODFIELD AND STANLEY 


WE SHOULD LIKE TO BE ABLE TO CLAIM 
that our service is perfect ; that we can 
supply you with any book you want, 
but that time is not yet. Nevertheless 
we are at present feeling rather pleased 
with ourselves because we are able, at 
this moment, to supply from stock no 
less than six hundred titles, and ninety 
per cent of them we are proud to have 
available. Every publisher’s catalogue 
is examined very carefully because we 
do not want to miss anythirg that 
seems to be worth-while. It will pay 
you to ask for our stock lists which we 


send out regularly. 


KIRKBURTON - HUDDERSFIELD 



































BOOKS TO BORROW 


Harrods Children’s Library, available to schools and individuals, offers on 
loan favourites new and old—many of which are now out of print. 


BOOKS TO BUY 


Harrods Book Department stocks every kind of children’s book all the 
year round. It is the place to go for birthday gifts, prizes and to exchange 
book tokens. 


Book Dept., Second Floor 
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THE NATURE WORKS OF 


HENRY 
WILLIAMSON 


TARKA THE OTTER 
THE OLD STAG LONE SWALLOWS 
PEREGRINE’S SAGA 
Uniform edition Illustrated 8/6 each 
SPECIAL SCHOOL EDITION OF TARKA 
THE OTTER Ready April. Illus. Cloth 4s. 
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